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implies, however, that contemporary constitutional law 
should be thrown out with the old anti-Catholic bath 
water. These questions force the reader to confront 
the legacy of religious prejudice and its relationship to 
constitutional law. This legacy is disturbing in an area 
in which precedent is a powerful constraint on decision 
making, especially if, as Hamburger implies, the taint 
of anti-Catholicism renders Separation untenable. 
Everson (and Jefferson's wall of Separation) have long 
been criticized by advocates who support a closer 
relationship between religion and government. Ham- 
burger's book is a provocative addition to the legal 
debate, as well as a formidable work of historical 
scholarship. 

Sarah Gordon 
University of Pennsylvania 

Jay P. Dolan. In Search of an American Catholicism: A 
History of Religion and Culture in Tension. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 2002. Pp. viii, 312. $28.00. 

Jay P. Dolan, author of the widely read The American 
Catholic Experience: A History from Colonial Times to 
the Present (1985), has written a reflective analysis of 
the strains between Catholicism and aspects of Amer- 
ican culture. Its subtitle is not exactly accurate, as 
Dolan admits in the introduction. This is not a study of 
the reciprocal relationship between religion and cul- 
ture but rather an examination of how American 
culture has contributed to the shape of American 
Catholicism in the course of the last two hundred 
years. 

Dolan's book is divided into five chronologically 
organized chapters, each of which focuses upon a 
specific period of struggle in the Catholic appropria- 
tions of or reactions to American cultural values. The 
first chapter highlights the early republic (1780-1820), 
where American values had a significant influence on 
Catholics as they adapted democratic and republican 
practices in establishing and governing their congrega- 
tions. The second chapter concentrates on the first 
major wave of immigration (1820-1880). It details 
Catholic reactions to the appropriation of republican 
values and emphasizes those elements in the immi- 
grant Catholic culture that were alien to American 
values. The period between 1880 and 1920, discussed 
in chapter three, was characterized by new attempts to 
Americanize immigrant Catholics and the first endeav- 
ors to Americanize Catholic understandings of the 
church-state doctrine and religious liberty. The last 
two chapters, on the periods 1920 to 1960 and 1960 to 
2001, are more thematic in nature, examining five 
selected issues (democracy, devotional style, American 
identity of Catholics, the Americanization of Catholic 
church-state doctrine, and the role of women in the 
church) that have received recurring attention in the 
church. Chapter five (mistakenly identified in the table 
of contents as the period 1920 to 2001) also addresses 
Catholic participation in the cultural and ethical wars 
over abortion and birth control. The last two chapters 


point to the emergence of a "public Catholicism" that 
has tried to influence American culture. In a Post- 
Script, Dolan reflects on the recent scandals of priestly 
pedophilia. 

To some extent, this book follows the chronological 
structure and articulates themes that Dolan had first 
outlined in The American Catholic Experience. He 
makes a self-conscious attempt to provide a theoretical 
interpretive narrative that transcends the social statis- 
tics and historical details of the earlier work, however, 
making this text a more readable account of Dolan's 
philosophy of history and his understanding of the 
recurring and changing tensions in the relationship 
between American and Catholic values and ideas. 
Dolan clearly sides with those in the American Cath- 
olic tradition who favored accommodation to Ameri- 
can cultural values. Although he is aware of a possible 
theoretical tension between religion and culture (i.e. 
one needs to "establish a relationship with culture 
without succumbing to it in a way that corrupts the 
Gospel values," p. 171), he focuses throughout on the 
necessity (a "cultural imperative," he calls it) of adapt- 
ing the Catholic tradition to American democratic 
values. In fact, Dolan ends the book by saying that "the 
Catholic church must continue its dialogue with Amer- 
ican culture. As change reshapes American society, the 
church must adapt. It has no choice" (p. 256). Such 
unnuanced Statements are difficult to Square with 
Dolan's own assertions about the possible cultural 
conflicts with Gospel values. In history, the arena of 
freedom, individuals and institutions have choices. 

Dolan's accommodationist perspective governs his 
Interpretation of American Catholic history. The ben- 
efit of such an approach is evident in his sympathetic 
portrayal of the accommodationist Strand in American 
Catholicism. The weakness, in my judgment, is that the 
approach fails to give an adequate understanding of 
the ideological positions of those who opposed specific 
forms of accommodation, and makes it difficult to 
understand the motives of those who resisted change 
or to grasp the values in the immigrant and European 
and Roman cultural forms that competed with Amer- 
ican culture. The real tensions of the competing val- 
ues, in other words, are not revealed to the reader. The 
book, nevertheless, is well written and rises above 
historical narrative to discuss significant issues that 
have rarely been examined by historians of American 
Catholicism. This text could be used effectively to 
challenge students to discuss the relationship between 
religion and American culture. 

Patrick W. Carey 
Marquette University 

Mark A. Noll. America's God: From Jonathan Ed- 
wards to Abraham Lincoln. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 2002. Pp. xiii, 622. $35.00. 

The title of this book does not begin to capture the 
breadth of the author's coverage of American theolog- 
ical developments, any more than this brief review can 
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begin to do justice to the author's subtle, thick analysis 
of those developments. Mark A. Noll has undertaken 
to do nothing less than trace in elaborate historical 
detail the transformation of a religious intellectual 
heritage wrenched away from its defining European 
characteristics to yield a distinctively American tradi- 
tion. 

Noll's argument is that American Protestant think- 
ing, the altogether dominant American theology be- 
tween the mid-eighteenth and the mid-nineteenth cen- 
turies, eventually gathered evangelical Christianity, 
republican political ideology, and commonsense moral 
philosophy into a synthesis that rendered the Ameri- 
can Protestant perspective altogether pertinent to the 
American republic but made that perspective as dif- 
ferent from the Protestantism of the Reformation as 
Reformation Protestantism was different from Roman 
Catholicism. In the füll flowering of this synthesis, the 
sovereign being of Jonathan Edwards's God became 
the moral law giver of Edwards's disciples; the virtue 
of benevolence to being in general became the repub- 
lican virtue of disinterested public Service and eventu- 
ally private goodness; sin as a deep flaw of character 
turned into specific deeds or actions; freedom changed 
from the ability to do what one chooses into the ability 
to choose what one wills and liberty from the customs, 
authorities, and traditions of the past; the larger 
meanings of Scripture were overlooked on behalf of 
the literal "facts" of a Bible "scientifically" inter- 
preted; and the Instructions of tradition, divine Inspi- 
ration, and discursive reasoning were replaced by the 
intuitive common sense of the individual, liberated 
American. 

Noll's history takes us from the colonial theology 
that suffered the transformation right through to the 
complete republicanization of theology among Calvin- 
ists and Methodists and finally to the shattering of the 
synthesis on the issue of slavery (commonsense inter- 
pretations of a "factual" Bible resulting in both pro- 
and antislavery arguments). Ironically, an unchurched 
Abraham Lincoln revealed a firmer theological grasp 
of national crisis than his church theologian contem- 
poraries. Along the way, Noll contrasts the Situation in 
the United States with Europe and Canada, pauses 
occasionally to place his interpretations within the rieh 
historiography of the early American republic, situates 
his religious history in the diverse intellectual, social, 
and cultural contexts of the period, and illuminates 
pervasive perspectives with attention to dissenting 
voiees of the time. 

Clearly Noll finds the development he traces less 
than commendable, but he refuses to view it as a 
"decline" because he believes that the Christian repub- 
licanism that emerged was more morally offended by 
slavery than its colonial predecessors and their conser- 
vative followers, as well as more active in incorporating 
strangers into its churches, more intentional in work- 
ing its way into American public life, and more attuned 
to cultural change as it used the ideological materials 
at hand to try to preserve Christian belief and practice. 


Nevertheless, if not exactly a decline, Noll's story 
strikes him as a tragedy. "It was thus neither farce nor 
irony when the religious habits of mind that had built 
a Protestant Christian America divided and eventually 
petered out after the [civil] war. It was rather a tragedy 
of worthy thinkers striving faithfully for noble goals 
who were brought down by the very synthesis of 
Christian theology and American ideology that had 
transformed their society and made them its intellec- 
tual leaders" (p. 445). 

Other scholars — even earlier geherations of scholars 
like H. Richard Niebuhr and Joseph Haroutunian — 
have remarked the same transformation of American 
Protestant theology, but none with Noll's sure com- 
mand of a wealth of primary and secondary sources, 
his comparative perspective, his ability to weave to- 
gether religious and nonreligious Strands of history, or 
his sense of the complexity of the persons and events 
under study. And none, to my knowledge, has attended 
as closely as he to the convergence of secular and 
religious factors to aecount for why and how, not just 
that, this American intellectual heritage was substan- 
tially altered. Some readers will doubtless find points 
in the book to argue with. I, for one, am not convinced 
by Noll that evangelical republicanism was as shaping 
of American eulture as it was shaped by it, that Horace 
Bushneil swam in quite the same intellectual waters as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Theodore Parker, or that 
American Methodist evangelicalism possessed much 
theological profundity. Yet this substantial book is 
worth taking seriously enough to argue with. And 
because it so thoroughly contextualizes the religious 
ideas it analyzes, the book is as pertinent to the work 
of the intellectual, cultural, and social historian as it is 
to the labors of the historian of religion. 

Conrad Cherry, 

Emeritus 

Indiana University Purdue University, Indianapolis 

Jeanne Halgren Kilde. When Church Became Theatre: 
The Transformation of Evangelical Architecture and 
Worship in Nineteenth-Century America. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 2002. Pp. xiii, 310. $45.00. 

This is an ambitious, often persuasive attempt to chart 
the "transformation of [Protestant] evangelical archi- 
tecture and worship in nineteenth Century America." 
To cope with this extremely complex subjeet, Jeanne 
Halgren Kilde makes several simplifying assumptions. 
One is that American evangelicalism can be fairly 
epitomized in the generally similar outlook and com- 
mitments of four "mainstream" denominations: Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist. An- 
other is that differences in social class, ethnicity, or 
region did not result in markedly different versions of 
evangelical eulture. Third, instead of parsing the words 
and celebrating the deeds of "princes of the pulpit," or 
those of an occasional prominent layman, Kilde sets 
out to "interrogate" the church struetures each gener- 
ation built as "religious texts" for the light they shed 
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